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The Secret of Well- 
Fitting Clothes 


Here are some First 
Principles which will 
be Invaluable to the 
Amateur Dressmaker 


By Mrs. 
RALSTON 



The whole secret lies in two things : cutting and propor- 
tion. Clothes without these qualities are not well made, 
nor can you look well in them. One simple little rule of 
first importance to remember is that your lines must be 
kept true, not only in cutting, but also in fitting. Remem- 
ber that you can curve a straight line, but you cannot 
straighten a curved one. You must teach yourself first 
to see the big fault and not to heed the little ones. Look 
at your garment as a whole, and not at the particular 
inside finish of some seam ; forget all about the finishing 
until you have a good beginning. The whole foundation 
of well-made clothes lies with the scissors and not with the 
needle. Remember that without a simply-constructed and 
properly-cut foundation no amount of manoeuvring will 
remedy your fault. 

Learn to cut. A garment badly sewn, but well cut, is 
far better than one which is badly cut but beautifully sewn 
and finished. No matter how long you wear a well-cut 
piece of goods, it will stand the wear and look well. You 
cannot possibly put in with the needle what should have 
gone in at first with the scissors. 


This girlie frock is suitable for afternoon or evening, 
and may be of silk crepon or a silk-and-wool material 
relieved with bands of lace piped with soft silk to match 
the girdle. The long sleeves may be of the same 
material, or of chiffon to match it in colour, while the 
yoke is of tucked net. Bands of lace trim the simple 
tucked skirt. 

Complete Frock : About 6 yards of f-inch material. 


Begin by accustoming yourself to cutting. Experiment 
with patterns in cutting into material — a good, strong, 
unbleached calico will do. Familiarise yourself with laying 
the pattern on the cloth and adjusting the pattern to the 
cloth, and then cut, and always see that you cut true and 
straight ; do not think about the putting together or the 
finishing until afterwards. Then, when you have had some 
experience in cutting, baste the parts together and look at 
them as a completed whole. Forget that there is such a 
thing as finishing and neatness until you have your master- 
pattern well built. 

When cut, the next thing to remember is the basting — 
and even before the basting the pinning. It is just here 
that so many women make a mistake ; indeed most of the 
mistakes in making good clothes lie in the beginning and 
not in the finishing, which is of a secondary importance. 
If your beginning is right the rest will follow more easily. 
You should use long, thin pins and put them in close 
together so that they hold your material firmly in the way 
you have cut it. The pins should be so close together 
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This stylish girl’s coat has a new feature in the 
prettily-pointed cape which is bound with a contrasting 
material. The large buttonholes, further enlarged by 
braid, are another attractive feature, while the hat and 
boots are equally new. For the coat, either serge or 
cheviot would be nice material in blue— a leading 
colour this autumn. 

Coat : About 3 yards of 54-bich material. 
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that the point of one meets the head of 
the next. And don’t pick up much of 
the material — -just a bit at a time. If 
you pin loosely and in a careless way, 
your material will sag and pull away. 
Then you will baste it according to 
your pin-marks, and at once you will be 
in trouble, for when you put it on to fit 
it, it will be wrong in so many places 
that the whole garment will be out of 
shape, and it will require more fitting 
than it should. To over-handle 
material in this way is one of the 
worst mistakes, as one trouble will get 
you into half a dozen more. 

Everything in good dressmaking 
should be simplified ; that is what 
makes good dressmaking and easy 
work. The secret lies in the first 
steps: cutting, pinning, and then basting 
the material. A good dressmaker can 
cut her model pattern so that it fits 
with absolute perfection at the first 
fitting. Of course, to do this one must 
have knowledge as well as experience, 
but then, too, one must always have a 
high standard of work. 



For really little tots washing dresses in 
light colours are far nicer than woollens. 
Here is a pretty design for a zephyr, linen 
or galatea, which is made in one piece and 
simply trimmed with bands of checked 
zephyr, or any other suitable trimming. 

The 4- year-old, size requires about 2 yards 
of f-inch material. 

As the coat on the right-hand child only 
requires about If yards of 54 -inch ma- 
terial in the 6-year size, it will not be 
expensive if made in a really good quality 
of serge or cheviot — which always pays in 
the end. Either dark blue or brown 
would be a serviceable colour with a 
velvet collar of a darker shade and plain 
bone buttons to match. 
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as you can to it, ar.d you will find that 
it makes your sewing much easier in 
the long run — in fact, there won’t be a 
long run if you begin right. 

After the garment is cut and basted, 
look at it as whole. Don’t consider 
whether this seam is exactly as you 
want it in style and finish, or whether 
you think a lace yoke would look better 
than that tulle one ; don’t bother with 
these things ; simply look at it as a 
unit and see whether your lines are 
accurate and your proportions true. 
See that the shoulder seams are right ; 
that the collar-band sets at the base of 
the throat ; that your waist-belt sets 
true around the line of your waist ; that 
the lines of the back of your bodice 
run straight and do not go askew ; that 
there is room for the whole to tei 


The Empire front is an attractive feature of 
the afternoon or Sunday-school dress shown 
above on the left, which may be made of cash- 
mere or wool voile with yoke aid sleeve 
bretelles of contrasting material. Of blue 
serge with scarlet trimming, and sash of black 
satin, it would be particularly pretty, and it is 
sensible and warm for the cool weather. 

The Z-y ear-old size requires 3^ yards of 36- 
inch material. 

The other child wears a one-piece dress known 
as the “Cossack,” which is quite as suitable 
for wools as cottons. The size of the button- 
holes— which form the trimming— is a distinc- 
tive feature of all clothes this season, as is the 
soft fringed sash looped at one side. Make 
' the dress of heavy, loose, woollen serge with 
, trimming of braid around the collar, down the 
' front and outlining the large buttonholes, and 
use cloth-covered buttons. 

I The Z-y ear-old size requires about 3 yards of 
j 44 -inch material. 


Good tailors and good dressmakers 
never depend upon fittings ; by that I 
mean taking up and letting out. That 
is the fatal blunder among poor 
dressmakers or tailors. They stumble 
around in the dark, as it were, trying to 
fix with a pin what should have been 
done in the first place with the scissors ; 
and then they go from bad -to worse 
and try to rectify it with pressings and 
trimmings, or, what is worst of all, 
with stiffenings, waddings and bones. 
Now all these things are unknown to 
“big” dressmakers, and that is why 
their clothes have an air of simplicity 
and grace that is never found in others. 
Of course, it is hard, and one cannot 
learn it in a day, but then . anything 
that is worth while cannot be learned 
quickly or without experience. Always 
set a high standard and come as near 
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New lines are noticeable in the child’s 
afternoon dress above on the left. Silk, 
cashmere or any soft material could be 
used for it with trimming of braid, and a 
soft silk sash tied at the side— a new 
feature, while another is the long tight 
sleeve of the under-blouse, which should 
be made of washable net or batiste finely 
tucked. 

The 10-year-old size requires 2$ yards for 
the dress and yards for the blouse of 36- 

inch material. 

Of dark blue worsted the design on the 
right would make the nicest of school 
dresses, outlining the yoke, sleeve-caps 
and front opening with three rows of nar- 
row soutache braid. Among the prettiest 
as well as the best-wearing materials are 
the fancy tweed cloths and diagonal weaves 
in one cobur. 

The \Q-year-old size requires about 3 
yards of f-inch material. 
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comfortably on you. Think about all 
these things in the first fitting. 

¥ 

Let me tell you a story about a small 
dressmaker who looked at a French 
costume from one of the very best 
houses in Paris : it was a blue serge of 
the semi-tailored type, trimmed with 
braid, as simple and graceful as 
possible in design, apparently the 
easiest thing in the world to make, and 
yet with a knowledge and craft in its 


cutting that comes only with real study 
and work. Well, this nice little person 
looked at the dress, but saw none of 
these points. Her eyes were fixed on 
the placket, and she saw only that the 
placket was not well finished ! 

It is not desirable to finish carelessly 
or in a slovenly way, but to over-finish 
is unnecessary. I do not advocate 
either of these, of course, but the 
finishing should be secondary. Of 
primary importance always are your 
line and cut. These are not only what 


give the style to your garment, but they 
are also what make it practical and 
economical. Any woman can learn to 
finish a placket — a child can do that — 
but it requires care and experience to 
cut and to construct a well-made 
dress. 

In these things lie the principles of 
well-made clothes, and in telling you 
about them I hope I have made a 
little clearer to you one of the really 
important requisites of high-class, 
dressmaking. 
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